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March on Rome 


■"Phe Eternal City is on the eve of a new 
liberation. After fighting their way 
across mountain and marsh the Allies are 
marching on Rome ; the troops of the Old 
and New Worlds converge on the most 
venerated of the world’s cities. . Along the 
Appian Way the Roman legions marched; 
conquering generals from the outposts of the 
ancient world passed along it to receive the 
plaudits of the Roman populace; St Paul 
the Apostle as a proud prisoner entered 
Rome by this road; Garibaldi marched here, 
and now the men of Britain and America! 

Rome remains proudly seated on the Tiber. 
Empires have come and gone, Emperors 
and puppets, politicians and statesmen, have 
had their day ; but the city lasts on. When 
in 410 the Goths sacked Rome it seemed as 
if the age-long reign of the great city and 
the mighty empire were over; but the spirit 
of. Rome rose triumphant through the flames, 
and in the life of the new Christian Empire 
she went out to win new lands and new 
peoples. 

The New Barbarians 

Twenty years ago the Fascist rabble began 
to reduce Rome once again- to a meagre 
place in the estimation of men. Mussolini 
and his gang boasted of her resurrection 
as a great Imperial city, and outwardly there 
was much show of Roman might and triumph 
—but they had laid the foundations on 
straw and rubble. In the day of trial the 
Rome of the Fascists perished and passed 
into the tyranny of the modern barbarians 
frorir beyond the Brenner Pass. But the 
city remains and toward her the soldiers 
of a free world have fought and marched for 
her deliverance. • 

J^OME belongs not to Italy but to the 
world. Her peerless achievements in law 
and government, in beauty and art, are the 
possession of all men—their inspiration for 
all time. 

The youth of the Old and New Worlds 
have marched not only to deliver a city 
but to deliver an idea. The name and 
wonder of Rome have been greater in 
history than the actual place itself. To be 
a Roman citizen was the proud boast of 
many a man on the frontiers of the ancient 
world. He had never seen the city, yet he 
reverenced the ideas of which the city was the 
living symbol. He knew that order, peace, 
unity, culture, civilisation were all bound 
up with the name of Rome and Roman. 
He saw how these ideas had won the hearts 
of men, so he wanted to belong to Rome 
and he was proud to be named her citizen. 

Ideas That Are Immortal 

These ideas triumphed through the Dark 
Ages and into the Middle Ages and they 
have persisted into our own days. Rome 
still 'lives on, though the very men who 
have walked her streets during the last 
twenty years have been denials of all that 
the great city means in history. To set 
Rome free again has been the aim of every 
soldier fighting near the great city. This is 
a crusade for the restoration of the undying 
ideas which men salute when they salute 
Rome. 

From this city men learned their early 
teachings about law, for Rome proclaimed 
that there were laws which every man had 
•to obey for the good of all. Lav/ was set 


above emperors and kings. It stood in the 
world inviolate and before it all men stood 
equal. That word is again needed in the 
world. Europe lies prostrate under a teach¬ 
ing which denies the supremacy of law. 
Justice has been dethroned in the dark lands 
of Europe. Rome itself—the mother of law 
—has lain too long in the hands of the 
tyrants. Her deliverance stands as a symbol 
that a mighty blow has been struck for the 
restoration of law and for the rights of 
every man before the law. 

A New World Order 

The march to deliver Rome means, too, 
a fresh resurgence-of the fact of order in 
the world. Rome in ancient days stood 
for order. Her rule was undoubtedly tyran¬ 
nical, and often a denial of freedom. But 
everyone of her citizens respected her order. 
Peace reigned among the tribes of the distant 
colonies. There was time for culture and 
the arts to flourish because order and peace. 
reigned. That conception of order must 
come again in the world. .There must come 
into the civilisation of man a new love of 
order and regulation,' with a. respect for 
peace and a restraint in international affairs. 

■yms new world order must be dn order 
based on common consent and on the 
good will of the world’s free peoples. Rome 
was able to impose her order on the world 
grouped round the lands of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and she maintained it' through her 
great proconsuls, her legions, her roads, 
and her common Latin tongue. The new 
world order must reach round the whole 
; world from the lands of ice to the lands of 
tire desert. It must speak for men of all 
races and tongues. It must bind the whole’ 
globe into a fellowship and comradeship. 
It must be founded not on the might of the 
few but on the common consent of all. 

The. march on Rome means deliverance 
for great areas of the world’s culture. A 
delivered Rome means the opening up of 
fresh understanding for the world of the 
meaning' of beauty and art.- The imperish¬ 
able treasures of Rome are not the possession 
of one people, but the possession of all. 
Here is the home of those who cherished 
learning and maintained a cynosure of 
culture. 

The Timeless Things 

All roads lead to Rome. ' They did in 
the days of the great Empire. They still do. 
Her name is still magic and her spirit still 
compels the allegiance and the loyalty of 
men. She is old, yet she is young. Her 
. true fame does not lie in the deeds of rulers, 
but in the inspiration which she has provided 
for the timeless things of the mind and the 
spirit. 

■yHE glory of her deliverance has been 
given to the young men of the United 
Nations. Their name will go down in 
history alongside the consuls'and the apostles, 
the heroes and the saints, the artists and the 
sculptors, who have loved Rome and served 
her well. They have marched to enable men 
to see beauty and wonder once again, to open 
wide their eyes and minds to the glory of 
Rome. They have marched not only todeliver 
a city but to restore all that it stands for to 
a rightful place in the hearts of the whole 
world. 
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Cairo Rally 


The Colour Party marches past at a Scout Rally held in 
Cairo in memory of B-P, the great founder of the Scouts 


THE SCULPTOR’S VISION 


Jii the Theological College at 
Kelham stands a sculptural 
masterpiece, wrought, after 
monthsof failure and despair, by 
Charles Sargeant Jagger, the 
famous A R A who died ten years 
ago at the early age of 49. It is a 
figure of Jesus Christ bound to 
the Cross with cords. The story 
of Jagger’s efforts to produce it 
was recently revealed by Dr E. N. 
Lovett (Bishop of Salisbury) in a 
diocesan letter. “The sacred 
face has a strange beauty, ex¬ 
pressing life and intense power,” 
says Dr Lovett. “The sculptor’s 
story Was .that he repeatedly 
tried to render that face as he 
felt it must be, but he always 


failed. At last he flung himself 
down in his studio with his hands 
drooping in despair. He could try 
no more. 

“As he lay there, the door 
opened and Christ Himself came 
in. They looked each other in 
the face; then the Master said. 
Try again. The sculptor met 
the Risen Lord face to face and 
had seen what he had to tell. 
In his portrayal there' is the 
secret of that face of power and 
love. ”. 

The realisation of Charles 
Jagger’s vision is here for all to 
see in the Chapel of the Theo¬ 
logical College at Kelham, in 
Nottinghamshire. 


Eat More Onions 


good word for the onion 
comes from Professor Ton¬ 
kin of Tomsk University in 
western Siberia. 

Onions and garlic are good for 
us because they contain essential 
oils that will kill bacteria, 
'and many other harmful organ¬ 
isms which we-may swallow with 
our food. There are many people, 
indeed, who cannot abide the 


smell of onions, sharing the 
opinion of the old countryman 
who said he “hated onions and 
hated them that likes them,” a 
feeling shared, so we have been 
told, by Edward the Seventh : but 
the powers that be who want us 
to become onion-minded are 
evidently right, and that not only 
because they are packed with 
Vitamin C. 
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Mr Churchill Looks 

a 

at the World 

LJis vision of the future enhanced, nod oubt, by his recent talks 
*7* with brother premiers from the wide-spaced Dominions, 
Mr Winston Churchill told Parliament the other day how 
events abroad were shaping toward that greater world unity 
which is the hope of all freedom-loving peoples. 

A realist about' the present and bring about a drenewal of her 


the immediate future, but an 
optimist about the years ahead, 
the Prime Minister ranged de¬ 
liberately, but outspokenly, over 


government’s relations with 
Russia; of France, "with an ex¬ 
planation of why we could not 
yet regard the French Committee 


the wide field of foreign affairs,, of National Liberation as the 


reprobating the wicked nations, 
warning the hesitant, encourag¬ 
ing the awakened, and giving 
renewed hope to those afflicted 
and depressed. 

■ The first duty of us all, he said, 
was to beat the enemy as soon 
as possible, and later in his 
speech Mr Churchill made it 
clear that the Atlantic Charter 
was in no way binding about- the 
future of Germany and Japan. 
"Unconditional surrender gives 
the enemy no rights, but relieves 
us from no duty. ..Justice will 
have to be done, and, retribution 
will fall upon the wicked and the 
cruel. ” 

Hesitant Turkey 

About Turkey Mr Churchill 
“thought it right to speak 
bluntly." That country had an 
exaggerated attitude of caution 
when, on the fall of Italy, 
we hoped she would, enter the 
war.’ Turkey had not joined the 
Allies, her leaders haviftg en¬ 
tirely failed to foresee the effect 
on the Balkans of tfte Russian 
hammer blows against Germany. 
For our part we had had to cease 
from exhorting and arming her. 

Toward the Italian people 
still under “ the cruel and venge¬ 
ful grip of the Nazis,” 
Mr Churchill expressed deep 
sympathy.. He praised the work 
of the new democratic govern¬ 
ment in freed Italy, emphasising 
the word democratic because 
Fascism would be forbidden in 
any country with whom we have 
been at war. 

Spain was thanked for re¬ 
ducing our burdens by her refusal 
to join the Axis when offered the 
prize of Gibraltar, the airfield 
and anchorage of which lay 
entirely at the mercy of Spanish 
guns. The Prime Minister hoped 
that Spain would be a strong 
influence for peace in the Medi¬ 
terranean after the war. 

Mr Churchill then spoke of 
Greece, where internecine con¬ 
flict had given place to a united 
government; of Yugo-Slavia, 
with a high tribute to Marshal 
Tito; of Poland, with regrets 
that we had not been able to 


full, final, and lawful embodi¬ 
ment of the French Republic; 
and of Russia, in our future 
relations with whom our 20-year 
treaty will be the dominating 
factor. 

Finally, Mr Churchill gave his 
views on’future world organisa¬ 
tion, pointing out that two 
Great Allies and 31 other United 
Nations were also concerned in 
solving its difficulties, and obtain¬ 
ing the greatest measure of 
common agreement. 

It was quite clear, however, 
that the Atlantic Charter re¬ 
mained the guiding signpost, and, 
referring to what happened in 
, the past, Mr Churchill went on : 

“Scarred- and armed with ex¬ 
perience, we intend to take 
better measures this time than 
could previously have been con¬ 
ceived to prevent the renewal in 
the lifetime of our children or of 
our grandchildren of the horrible 
destruction of human values 
which marked the last and the 
present World Wars. 

“We intend to.set up a world 
order and organisation equipped 
with all the necessary attributes' 
of power in order to prevent 
future wars or the planning of 
them in advance by restless and 
ambitious nations. 

Organising the Peace 

- “For this purpose of prevent¬ 
ing wars there must be a World 
Council comprising the greatest 
States' which emerge victorious 
from this war, who will be obli¬ 
gated to keep within certain 
minimum standards armaments 
for the purpose of preserving 
peace. 

“We must undoubtedly in our 
world structure embody a great 
deal of all we have gained for 
the world by the structure and 
form of the League of Nations. 

. . . The British Empire, the 
conception of a Europe truly 
united,. the fraternal association 
with the United States, they will 
in no way disturb the general 
purpose of the world organisa¬ 
tion. In fact they may help 
powerfully to make it run 
smoothly.” 


The President’s Messenger 


TUTr Roosevelt has sent Mr 
Henry Wallace, the U S 
Vice-President, to China and 
Russian Siberia as his messen¬ 
ger.” To China he bears the 
assurance that “neither the 
swamps of Burma, nor the 
Himalaya Mountains, nor Japa¬ 
nese warships, shall stop 
America from bringing all pos¬ 
sible and prompt aid to a great 
and enduring people.” 

Henry JVallace is one of the 
few U S, Vice-Presidents who 
have come to be regarded as of 
“Presidential Timber." He has 
already made history ■ by his 
famous phrs.se that “this is the 
century of the common man.’’ 


Vice-Presidents in the USA 
are traditionally not men of 
mark. They have no’ powers 
worth mentioning, and yet any 
one of them may find himself 
suddenly raised to the . immense 
powers of the Presidency should 
his President die in office. This 
has happened no fewer than six 
times, but only in one case can 
it be said that America secured 
much of a bargain. That was 
when William McKinley was 
assassinated in September 1901, 
and an earlier Roosevelt, Theo¬ 
dore, a cousin of FDR, succeeded 
to an office which he most 
notably adorned.. 


Little News 
Reels 

eThe Allies have landed on Biak 
Island and General McArthur 
has stated that for strategic pur¬ 
poses this marks the practical 
end of the New Guinea campaign. 

Lady Cripps’s United Aid to 
China Fund now totals £1,113,290, 
of which schoolchildren have con¬ 
tributed £20,000. 

Hertfordshire has 585 acres 
of tomatoes growing under glass. 

Since the beginning of 1943 
the Indian Red Cross has sent 
more than 40,000 books -to 
Indian prisoners in Europe. 

During the Salute the Soldier 
Week at Solihull, Birmingham, a 
Cheque for £1000 arrived by 
carrier-p igeon. 

Charing Cross Hospital is ap¬ 
pealing for £10,000 to provide a 
ward in memory of Lord Lons¬ 
dale, its treasurer and . great 
friend for over 30 years. 

^eout 3700 yachtsmen have 
volunteered for special 
small-boat duty with the Navy. 

More than 15,000 Trans’-Atlantic 
air crossings have been made 
during the war, with a plane loss 
of less than half of one per cent. 

The first transport aeroplane ? 
to be built of stainless steel has 
been ordered by the U S Na val 
Board. 

Harvard University has been 
presented with one of the ten 
complete copies of the Guten¬ 
berg Bible now in America. It 
is valued at £25,000. 

The first direct wireless com¬ 
munication between Great Britain 
and Uruguay has been established. 

\Vhen the John Coupland 
Hospital at Gainsborough, 
in Lincolnshire, made an appeal 
for eggs, the neighbouring vil¬ 
lage of ' Scotter made an imme¬ 
diate response by sending a 
thousand. 

The open - air theatre in 
Regent's Park is having its 12th 
successive season. 

The French now have a heavy 
bomber squadron operating with 
Bomber, Command of the RAF. 

A 3000 h-p aero-engine is being 
produced in America. 

Youth News Reel 

ij^he recent one-day effort of 
the Cubs and' Scouts of 
Britain to earn a “ bob ” each 
to help war sufferers in Europe 
was a great success, A typical 
example was that of 8 Scouts of 
a Holborn Troop who ran a shoe- 
shine stand and earned £8 11s 3d, 

The Boys Brigade Diploma for 
Gallant Conduct has been 
awarded to Corporal Walter 
Clydesdale of the 10th, Glasgow 
Company, who, although unable 
to swim, plunged into 18 feet of 
water and, supporting himself by 
a chain, rescued a little girl. 

“Can ice help?” is the un¬ 
official slogan of the 1st South- 
wick Boy Scout Group. The 
, Scouts’ voluntary duties cover a 
wide variety from Civil Defence 
work to bill-posting. 

At the display of the Gills 
Life Brigade held in the Albert 
Hall last month Mr- Peter 
Fraser, Prime Minister cf New 
Zealand, received on behalf of 
the Dominion G L B the Inter¬ 
national Friendship Senior 
Shield, wen jointly by the 18th 
Auckland Company and the 1st 
Highams Park Company, London. 

In the first sit: months since 
the Guide International Service 
Fund opened £18,700 has been 
raised by Brownies, Guides, 
Rangers, and Guidersr 
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Work and Happiness 
For All 

A ll who have been studying the Government’s White Paper 
on Employment, issued by Lord Woolton, Minister of 
Reconstruction, are agreed that it embodies a revolutionary 
policy, for the success of which the strict discipline that has 
served us so well in wartime must be continued in the peace. 

The policy aims at the main¬ 
tenance of a high level of 
efficient employment, not mere 
employment, and it is realised 
that new laws to that end will be 
needed. And, as the foreword to 
the White Paper declares, success 
will depend on the understanding, 
and support of us ail, and especi¬ 
ally on the efforts of employers 
and workers in industry. 

“The Government is prepared 
to accept in future the responsi-’ 
biiity for taking action at the 
earliest possible stage to arrest a 
threatened slump. This involves 
a new approach and a new 
responsibility for the State.” ; 

The Government shows that it 
has carefully considered positive 
action to ward off the trade 
slumps and economic disasters 
with which the nation may be 
threatened. Its proposals, are 
not made lightly, or with uri&ue ’ 
optimism. The 20,000 words of 
the White Paper hide nothing, 
gloss over no essential or un¬ 
pleasant facts. 

If those features which, it says, 
have afflicted our economic life 
in the past are to be banished 
three essential conditions must 
be satisfied; The total expendi¬ 
ture of the nation on .goods and 
services must be prevented from 
falling to a level where general 
unemployment appeal’s; the level 
of prices and wages must be kept 
reasonably - stable; and there 
must he a sufficient mobility of 
workers between occupations and 
localities. 

How to Maintain Stability 

If slumps are to be prevented, 
we must maintain total expendi-. 
ture, and the guiding principles 
will be that: 

1 We must .avoid an un¬ 
favourable foreign trade balance. 

We must export much more than 
we did before the war; 

2 Everything possible, must 
be done to limit dangerous swings 
in expenditure on private invest¬ 
ments, though success in this 
field may be particularly difficult 
to achieve; 

3 Public investment, both in 
timing and in volume, must be 
carefully planned to offset un¬ 
avoidable fluctuations in private 
investments; 

4 We must.be ready to check 
and reverse the decline in ex¬ 
penditure of consumer goods, 
which normally follows a falling 
off in private investments. 

Stability of wages and stability 


of prices are inextricably con¬ 
nected. If the general level of 
wage rates rises, and there is a 
corresponding increase in- the 
prices of goods civilians buy, the 
individual wage-earner will be no 
better off, and there may he no 
increase in the total employment 
available. The Government is 
prepared to do what it can to 
stabilise the cost of living, but 
industry must consider all 
possible means for preventing a 
rise in the cost of production or 
distribution, and so avoiding that 
rise in prices which causes infla¬ 
tion. 

Workers must examine their 
trade practices and customs to 
ensure that they do not impede 
an expansionist economy, and, so 
defeat the object of a full em¬ 
ployment programme. 

Larger Output Needed 

Employers, too, must seek in' 
larger output rather than higher 
prices the reward of enterprise 
and good management. There 
has been in recent years a grow¬ 
ing tendency towards combines 
and towards agreements, both 
national and international, by 
which manufacturers have 
sought to control prices and out¬ 
put, to divide markets and to fix 
conditions of sale. Such agree¬ 
ments or. combines do not.neces¬ 
sarily operate against the public 
interest, but the power to do so is 
there. 

In practice, the Government 
intends to establish a central 
staff to study economic trends, “ 
and report to the Ministers con¬ 
cerned. Much confidential in¬ 
formation will be required from 
industry in such matters as man¬ 
power, production, and projected 
capital expenditure. 

Use of capital will have to be- 
controlled to prevent a scramble 
and rise in interest rates. The 
Government is determined to 
avoid dear money for really 
urgent things. It will be very 
necessary to direct the efforts of 
industry towards the right tasks 
and in the right order by estab¬ 
lishing certain broad priorities. 

Workers must be ready and 
able to move freely from one 
occupation to another; and the 
Government proposes to continue 
training schemes as a permanent 
measure to assist such transfers. 

This historical White Paper 
can be obtained fr.om a bookstall 
or from the Stationery- Office, 
Kingsway, London, W C 2, at 6d. 


The GN Story Man 

N° more will T, C. Bridges de- on he never looked back, year 
, light the hearts of fc!N after year pouring out a goodly 
readers with his adventure measure of adventure books and 
stories; the last instalment of serials and short stories. 


his own story has been , written. 


And good . stories they were. 


T. C. Bridges, who also wrote too! When the C N made its 
under the pen-names of Tom bow it had a grand serial, 
Gifford and Christopher Beck, Martin Crusoe, the story of a 
was the son of a Herefordshire , boy’s adventure on Wizard 
parson and was educated at Island. Ever-young at heart, 
Marlborough. A yearning for . Bridges loved an island, and we 
adventure sent -him forth to recall-another of his many C N 
ofbnge-growing in Florida, and serials with the irresistible title 
when this ended in disaster of Cannibal Island, 
through a great frost he came ■ Now, at the age of 75—75 years 
back to England to.make a living - young, as he would have‘liked 
by writing about his experiences, us to write of him—T. C. B. has 
From writing articles he soon laid down his pen and gone forth 
turned to fiction, and from then on his own Great Adventure. 
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Sending Bagpipes to Scotland LONG LEASE 


w ■ r HEN the Provost of Dumfries, 
where Robert Burns spent 
the last sad five years of his life, 
appealed recently to the South 
of England for a set of bagpipes, 
he may well have upset many a 
patriotic Lowland Scot. ‘ But 
within a few days he received 
offers of no fewer than 70 bag¬ 
pipes, for^sale, loan, or gift. 

That famous regiment the 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers 
has its depot in the pleasant 
little town, and a battalion 
either had no pipes, or needed 
a set for some special purpose, 
maybe for its victory march into 
Berlin. There must have been 
a grave shortage of pipes in 
Scotland for the Provost to 
appeal to,the “Southron,” but 

THE FIRST ' 
VOLUNTEER 

In 1938 when the ATS was 
formed the first volunteer was 
Mrs Jocelyn Corbett, an American. 
She reached the rank of Senior 
Commander, and now she has left 
the A T S to become a captain in 
the American W A C. i Although 
she has been married to an 
Englishman for 16 years her 
nationality is still American, and 
she is the first ATS officer to join 
the W A C, although . many 
American girls of other ranks 
have transferred. 

HANDBOOK FOR YOUTH 

Youth organisations have now 
a reference book of their own, 
edited by Sid G. Hedges and 
published at 2s Gd by the National 
Sunday School Union, 4 Black 
Friars Lane, London, E C 4. 

Entitled The Christian Youth 
Handbook, this valuable guide 
includes a summary of the 
objects, organisation, and activi¬ 
ties of most of the voluntary 
bodies engaged in work for 
British Youth. 

A very useful section is devoted 
to the training courses now 
available for full-time youth 
leadership, a new profession of 
vital importance for the future. 

PENNIES FROM 
THE METER 

To try to answer thousands of 
requests for more pennies many 
London banks have had to apply 
to gas companies for the pennies 
from the gas meters. This is due 
to the acute shortage of these 
coins at the moment. This 
shortage may continue for some 
time as the Mint will not be 
making any more pennies until 
the end of the year. 


it is a mistake to suppose that 
the bagpipes are a Scottish 
invention. The Hebrews, Greeks, 
and Romans all knew them; 
they are still played in the 
Middle East. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, that 
delightful chronicler who died 
in 1154, claims the bagpipes as 
a Welsh invention, and the 
earliest Scottish bagpipes in fact 
date from 1409. 

Meanwhile, they were well- 
known in England, as readers of 
Chaucer and Shakespeare will 
agree, and were still being played 
in Lincolnshire last century. 

So we may well be pardoned 
for reminding our Scottish 
friends that “the pipes” arc not 
really Scottish at all. 


On June 14 the lovely Vale 
of Bilsdale will be put up for 
sale at Helmsley, in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire. Part of 
the Feversham estate, the Vale 
has an area of 12,325 acres and 
is remarkable for having changed 
ownership only once in 900 years. 
, Nine centuries is a leng time 
to look back on, but Sussex can 
boast an estate with a lease more 
than ten times as long. This is 
a 250-acre property at Wis- 
borough Green, near Petworth, 
which was let on lease in 1565, 
. at a rental of £6 2s a year, for 
10,000 years. The lease still holds 
good, and now has only 9621 
years to run. 


Poloekov Now Paints Again 


act of mercy and kindness 
which has just been carried 
out in this country, in itself 
quite a small matter, is likely to 
leave a permanent mark of 
gratitude and admiration in 
Russia. There it has already 
received wide comment, for the 
act concerned the artist-hero 
Poloekov, .who lost both his arms 
in the defence_of Stalingrad. 

Poloekov is now painting again, 
for Britain has made a wonder¬ 
ful set of artificial arms for him, 
based on the most successful 
recent experiments in ortho¬ 
paedic “engineering” at the 
famous Roehampton hospital 
for limbless soldiers. Russia is 
proud of her leading poets, 
painters, musicians, novelists, 



The Canteen Calls 

Soldiers and ATS girls working in a great R A O C depot in the Midlands look forward 
eagerly to the visit of the mobile NAAFI canteen, which travels on a narrow gauge 
railway. On each trip the canteen serves 600 cups of tea and a thousand buns. 


ICELAND GETS HER 
FREEDOM 

After 700 years under Scandi¬ 
navian kings Iceland is about to 
become the youngest republic. 
The oldest democracy ' in the 
world, Iceland is governed jointly 
by the King of Denmark and the 
Althing,'which is a Parliament 
with two Houses. , 

The Althing had already unani¬ 
mously agreed to the abrogation 
of the 1918 Union Act wijth 
Denmark, and has formulated a 
new constitution which has been 
approved by the people of Ice¬ 
land in a referendum. 


The Father of the Dreadnought 


'J’he man who designed the 
Dreadnought, the most 
famous battleship of her day, 
has passed on. His name was 
John Harper Narbeth. 

The Dreadnought, launched in 
1906, \vas the ninth to bear that 
famous name, but was the first 
all-big-guii battleship, and was 
the first battleship to be driven 
by turbine .machinery. 

John Narbeth was born in 1863 
at Pembroke Dock, and when 
only 14 years old' he began to 
work in the docks. At 22 he was 
appointed Assistant Constructor 
at Portsmouth Dockyard, and 
two years later he was promoted 
to the Admiralty in Whitehall, 
where he was employed chiefly 
on the designing of battleships. 

His Dreadnought made all 


previous designs obsolete. She 
-had a displacement of 17,900 tons, 
steamed at 21 knots, was armed 
with ten 12-inch and twenty-four 
12-pounder guns, and cost 
£1,699,900. 

The performance of the Dread¬ 
nought was so good that nine 
sister-ships were . built during 
the following four years, and 
they formed the main striking 
force of our battle fleet, John 
Narbeth also designed the" 
original seaplane carrier, the 
Ark Royal. 

John Narbeth retired in 1923 
with the proud knowledge that 
he had helped to make the 
British Navy more powerful than 
ever before and had laid'the 
foundations upon which even 
greater ships would be designed. 


Jack Frost in 
the Orchards 

A farm in which friends of the 
C N are interested has become a 
place of gloom. A magnificent 
show of fruit blossom was caught 
by the May frosts—12 degrees of 
it one night—and the promised 
crop was spoilt as completely as 
if flame-throwers had --sprayed 
the scene. 

“ Well,” said one of the victims, 
“our. experience of farming has 
not been very lengthy, but at 
least it has had the excitement 
of variety: two years’ ruined by 
frost, two years of bumper crops 
made profitless by glutted 
markets—and how this!” 

Many high-lying orchards have 
been little hurt by the frosts. It 
is those that lie low and snug- 
looking that have been blighted 
by Jack Frost’s frigid fingers. 
An elevation of comparatively 
few feet above the low-hanging 
mists and moisture that frost 
has converted into agencies of 
.evil, has made all the difference. 

SEABORNE 

OBSERVERS 

Members of .the Royal Observer- 
Corps may now volunteer for ser¬ 
vice on board merchant ships. 
Bearing a shoulder-flash "Sea¬ 
borne,” and an armlet “BN,” they 
will, under the direction of the 
Royal Navy, form a valuable cog 
in the wheels of the Second Front 
Invasion forces. 


SEA WATER WITHOUT 
SALT 

Chemists have long sought ‘ 
vainly a way of making sea 
water drinkable, a consummation 
that would be a priceless boon to 
those who go down jo the sea in 
ships. ’ * 

It is now asserted confidently 
by Professor Speakman and his 
colleagues of Richmond, Virginia, 
USA, that a way has been 
found by the administration in 
right proportions of uric acid 
and a silver sulphate. The urates 
and sulphates can then be 
removed, leaving 80 per cent of 
the sea water as a harmless 
water, quite fit to drink, and 
having only a slight taste of salt. 


dramatists, journalists, and deco¬ 
rators, all of whom have played 
a truly magnificent part in the 
fighting. They have found new 
inspiration in danger and suffer¬ 
ing. and their work has gained 
additional lustre thereby. 

The composer Shostakovich 
for instance, wrote his grand 
Leningrad Symphony while 
helping to defend Russia’s second 
city in one of the most ghastly 
sieges in history. Shostakovich 
fortunately survived the ordeal, 
but so many other fine artists of 
all kinds gave their lives for 
Russia that after about a year 
Stalin had to recall those 
remaining from the line, saying 
that he regarded their work as 
artists as of more value than 
their soldiering. 

To have restored a man like 
Poloekov to active work in the 
great achievements of Soviet art 
is a “ good deed ” of immense 
importance to Anglo-Russian 
friendship in these days. 

GOOD WORK 

Although on the eve of her 
100th birthday Mrs H. Rickatson. 
of Driffield in Yorkshire, can be 
seen all day sitting at her window, 
alert and ■ busily engaged with 
nimble fingers weaving Into silk 
pattern a beautiful gift for one 
whom she describes as an 
“invasion ” soldier. 

All her life she has been a 
skilful worker with her crochet 
hook, and only three years ago 
won a prize In open competition 
for this class of work. ■ 

THE WANE OF RICKETS 

The Ministry of Health reports 
that there has been no increase 
in rickets during the war. This 
disease was becoming compara¬ 
tively rare, but it was feared that 
war conditions might have 
averted the decline. The British 
Paediatric Association, however, 
shows that this has fortunately 
not been the case. 

Rickets is a result of a failure 1 
of nutrition, and the high 
standard set it} priority foods 
essential for the growth and well¬ 
being of the young has had the 
desired effect. What was once 
only too common throughout 
this country has now become 
comparatively rare. 

A TWOPENNY 
STAMP 

A record price was paid recently 
for the historic blue stamp 
divided and used at Hull on 
March 27, 1841, to pay the penny 
postage on two separate letters. 
Bo keen was the bidding at the 
auction that the stamp was finally, 
sold for £340. 


The Farmers’ Friends and Foes 


important London con¬ 
ference of ' representatives 
from the Ministry of Agriculture, 
a field naturalist, and an' 
authority on the destruction of 
pests, should do much to enable 
farmers to distinguish their 
friends from their enemies 
among wild animals. Generally' 
it was found that rats, rabbits, 
and grey squirrels were the chief 
public enemies. The Ministry’s 
aim was extermination, but it is 
generally believed that that will 
not be achieved. 

The fox, though a killer of 
rabbits, rats, and mice, is ‘the 
worst killer of lambs in the sheep 
country, and of poultry every¬ 


where. Wherever foxes are likely 
to do damage, they must be de¬ 
stroyed. - 

The badger, on the other hand, 
has been greatly misjudged, the 
fox being the culprit in almost 
every case which had originally 
been attributed to the badger. 

The American troops, it is said, 
are reducing the numbers of the 
grey squirrel; for they like to eat 
squirrel pie. As compared with 
the imported grey squirrel our 
native red squirrel does little 
damage, although he nibbles the 
inner bark of fir trees. 

Stoats, weasels, shrews, and 
hedgehogs were declared to be 
friends of the farmer. 
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The Children's 



Our English Countryside 


A Landmark In 
World Thinking 

Always an adept in phrase- 
. making, President Roose¬ 
velt, addressing the delegates 
to the recent Conference of the 
International Labour Organisa¬ 
tion, said that future generations 
would look back upon the result 
of their deliberations as “ a land¬ 
mark in world thinking.” 

He expressed the hope that 
within a very short time the 
terms of the - Philadelphia 
Charter would ; be _ endorsed 
whole-heartedly by all nations. 
He added that “poverty any¬ 
where ^constitutes a danger to 
prosperity everywhere.” 

It is indeed surprising that 
civilised peoples have not even 
yet learned this important truth. 

. © 

DRAKE’S PRAYER 

ACM reader has sept us this 
prayer spoken by Sir Fran¬ 
cis Drake at Cadiz. She thinks 
his words appropriate today, 
and we gladly pass them on : . 

O Lord. God, when thou givest 
to thy servants to endeavour any 
great matter, grant us also tp 
know that it is not the beginning, 
but the continuing of the. 'stone 
until it be thoroughly finished, 
which yicldeth the true glory. 

& 

The Ideal Britain * 

]WTr John Masefield, the Poet 
1 1 Laureate, recently described 
to the National Book Council the 
ideal Britain as he pictured it. 

Some of the things .that he 
would like to see established in 
this country are immense sup¬ 
plies of hooks, reading rooms in 
every parish, theatres in every 
town and village, and a college 
for studying pre-history. 

.Mr Masefield wondered what 
future ages would c^ll this time 
through which we are passing, 
but ended on an optimistic note, 
saying, “ This is a time for hope. 
By hope and imagination and 
hard 'work order can be made 
and beauty given to it.” 

And Mr Masefield himself 
has made no small contribution 
toward' the ideal he has set 
before us. 


A Canadian visitor to these 
Islands was heard to re¬ 
mark to his Epglish fellow- 
passenger as they stood together 
on the deck of a homeward- 
bound liner, “ How well brushed 
and combed your countryside 
looks.” They were skirting the 
shores of Scotland, where the 
fields run down to the boast. 
It was summertime, and sunny ; 
the grass looked very green, and 
the com very golden. The 
Englishman was feeling pleased 
at the sight of Britain’s coastline 
again, but he felt a thrill of 
pride at the compliment which 
the Canadian paid to our country¬ 
side. 

Most of us have never known 
any other' countryside but the 
one which is always " well 
brushed and combed,” and so we 
do not always appreciate the 
trimness and tidiness of it as 
much as we might. 

Our fields are always sizeable, 
and are never too large to spoil 
the perspective of the landscape. 
Besides, they are invariably 
bounded by hedgerows,' which, 
in themselves, are peculiarly 

© 

PEACE AND PLENTY 

Cpeaking in London the other 
day, Sir Firoz Khan Noon, 
who is chairman of a sub¬ 
committee of the Viceroy’s 
Council for the resettlement of 
soldiers, mentioned that from 
1,250,000 to 1,500,000 men will 
return from the Indian Army 
■ to civil life and that So per cent 
of the* soldiers were villagers. 
Only a small proportion of these 
actually owned land. 

Here,-surely, is a fine oppor¬ 
tunity to extend India’s grain 
production which, it has been 
officially stated, has remained 
almost constant while the popu¬ 
lation has increased by 
77,000,000. With such an army 
of returned’warriors great irriga¬ 
tion projects could be put i.n 
hand and much laud now con¬ 
sidered useless for crops made 
suitable for . settlement and 
bountiful production. / 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 
■ Haste slowly: but look sharp 
about it. 


Under the Editor's Table 


PhE Nazis ' are said to be 
dancing to our tune. Have 
stopped giving themselves 
airs. 

0 


j\n author says he lives in a 
stone house with dfamond- 
paned windows. A precious 
stone house. 

0 


Dressmaking clubs p uck Wants T»s Grenadier 


are. popular. 
But not so useful as 
needles. 

0 

A person of strong 
character has 
staying power. But 
he may not be invited 
to stay. 

0 

fJOUSP-BVILDERS 
should not fall be¬ 
low a certain standard. 
Nor off a ladder. 


to Know 



If a jig-saw cuts 
capers ' 


Guards 
are not allowed to 
grow . beards. ■ Used to 
close shaves. 

0 

R AMBLERS have 

bought a moun¬ 
tain and given it to 
the Nation. It was 
the height of their 
ambition. 

0 

JJig dogs are coining 
in again. But 
like to be taken out. 


pleasant sights to those who are 
. not familiar with such things. 

Motorists may travel for 
hundreds of miles through some 
countries, and never see a haw¬ 
thorn or privet hedge. There, 
the fields finish sharply where 
the concrete road begins. True, 
there are no “ blind corners,” 
but to us, whose eyes are trained 
differently, there is something 
lacking. There is a beauty about 
our British countryside, and 
though some may call it a 
“ pocket edition,” it has a charm 
which is all its own. 

Perhaps we need to rediscover 
the rare treasure we possess. 
A short walk, or at most an 
omnibus ride, will bring any one 
of us to that countryside which 
is always " well brushed and 
combed.” 

When we journey back to our 
towns and cities let us one and 
all feel the satisfaction that we 
have left the countryside as 
clean and well gfoomed as we 
found it, a pride to ourselves 
and a justification of the praises 
bestowed on it by our visitors 
from other lands’. 

© . 

The Poet and the 
Land Girl 

r^o our Land Girls remember 
what a place they have in 
literature ? 

Their predecessors, tending 
sheep and goats, presiding.over 
the dairy, spinning flax and 
wool, mistresses of all the rural 
occupations, arc heroines of poets 
from classical times until com¬ 
paratively recent years. 

What a charming picture is 
that of the milkmaid drawn by 
John Webster, the Elizabethan 
dramatist and poet : 

She makes her hand hard with 
labour, and her heart soft with 
pittie . . .' She cloth all tilings with 
so sweet a grace that ignorance will 
not suffer her to do ill, being that her 
mind is to do well. The garden and 
beehive' are all her physic and 
surgery . . . She dare goe alone and 
unfold sheep i’ th’ night, and feares 
no'manner of ille, because she means 
none; yet to say truth, she is never 
alone, for she is still accompanied^ 
with old songs, honest thoughts, and 
prayers, but short ones. 

So from youth to old age she 
lives, " and all her care is that 
she may die in the springtime, to 
have store of flowers stuck lipon 
her winding-sheet.” 

© 

Bargain Hunters and 
Profiteers, Please Note 

Celf-service stores where 
goods are checked and paid 
for at turnstiles are no novelty 
in some American towns, but so 
far no one has ventured to copy 
the idea of one store in Waller, 
Texas, where the customers not 
only help themselves to goods, 
but fix their own prices ! For 22 
years the store lias been on this 
basis and its keeper has not once 
questioned a single purchase. 
Articles bear tickets showing 
how much they cost the store¬ 
keeper and the rest is left to the 
customer. ■ 

Oh, happy, happy Waller 1 



A Lesson For the Soldier 


Three British N C Os stationed in Accra made a trek of 1000 
miles during a seven-day leave. Travelling by rail and by “ hitch 
hiking ” on lorries, they reached Navrengo in the Northern 
Territories of the Gold Coast. Here one of the men is 
being shown by native boys how to use the bow and arrow. 

Poet's Haunt For the National Trust 


Jn the heart of industrial 
Lancashire, between Ashton- 
under-Lyne and Oldham, lies 
Daisy Nook, happy picnic- 
ground for Lancashire pleasure 
makers and haunt of the Lanca 
shire dialect poet, Ben Brierley 
Under the will of Mr J. E, 
Ludlam this famous beauty spot 
has been given to the National 
Trust. Through it runs the lazy 
River Medlock, and near the 
bridge at the hamlet of Daisy 
Nook is the “Hen Cjote,” a 
typical half-timbered Lancashire 
building roofed with heavy 
lapped grey tiles. 

Ben Brierley based many of 
his characters on the inhabitants 
of the tiny village, and here is 
the stile on which the poet sat 
when he saw the “boggart” (or 


spirit) which helped to make 
him famous. 

Daisy Nook is not the* true 
name of this quaint little hamlet, 
which seems to belong to another 
world far removed from the 
hubbub of modern life. It was 
originally called Waterhouses, 
but Brierley was responsible for 
its new name. 

The importance of this gift to 
the National Trust should not be 
under-estimated: the amount of 
land is not great—13 acres—but 
it forms a considerable-portion 
of the only truly rural area in 
East Lancashire. Despite war¬ 
time transport difficulties, thou¬ 
sands of Lancashire people still 
flock out to seek thd beauty of 
Daisy Nook on their occasional 
-holidays. . 


THE LION’S CLAWS 


\ 


Perhaps the two best-known 
monuments in London are 
Cleopatra’s Needle on the Em¬ 
bankment and the Nelson 
Column in Trafalgar Square. 
Both bear he scars of war. 

Skilful handiwork screens the 
wound sustained during the 
height of the blitz by one of the 
noble bronze lions that guard 
Nelson’s memorial. Happily 
only the fore-paws were affected. 
Practised hands removed the 
paw most damaged, and, having 


made good the injury, neatly 
riveted.it back in position. 

Cleopatra’s Needle, venerable 
with the passing of 35 centuries 
and witness of the rise and fall 
Of dynasties and empires, was 
brought unscathed to London in 
1S78. In September 1917 it was 
damaged by a bomb from a 
Zeppelin'and had to be repaired. 
Tens of thousands of people now' 
pass the historic monument with¬ 
out realising that it has ever sus¬ 
tained injury. 


More Goods For Sale 


Phe Combined Raw Materials 
Board believes that more 
goods for civilian consumption 
may become possible because of 
an easier raw materials position. 
The report of the Board out¬ 
lines its activities in marshalling 
for employment in the war in¬ 
dustries of the United Nations 
the raw material resources of 
North America, the British Com¬ 
monwealth, South America; and 
the French and Belgian posses¬ 


sions in Africa. Toward the end 
of 1943 a number of materials 
had become in freer supply, and 
others were likely to do so. No 
general relaxation of supply will 
be possible, but each country will 
wish to ease consumption restric¬ 
tions somewhat, and in, some 
degree may be able to do so. 

The Combined Raw Materials 
Board was set up in January 
1942 by decision of President 
Roosevelt and Mr Churchill. 


! 
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Twelve Men in a Room 

1 On Tuesday, June 6, the YMC A is 100. This is the story of the 
birth and career to date of this astonishingly youthful centenarian 
which has contributed so much to human happiness and well-being. 

0 N June 6 one hundred years present, the veteran, among them 
ago 12 good men and true being George Williams, aged 34! 
met in an upper room in St Meanwhile, George Williams, 
Paul’s Churchyard in London, following the happiest of City 
and began a work which has traditions, had married his chief’s 
flourished and multiplied far daughter and been made a 
beyond their dreams. , ' partner in the firm; and on the 

The meeting-place was a bed- occasion of the YMC A jubilee 
room over a drapery store where, he was knighted. At that time 
with one exception, the 12 young the Association had more than 
men were employed; and the 150,000 members in the United 
company were assembled to Kingdom, nearly half a million 
establish on a permanent basis in America, was firmly en- 
a devout welfare society which trenched all over Europe and the 
for a year or so had been Dominions, and had spread even 
developing among themselves. to China and Japan. 

The leader and inspirer of it In the summer of 1905 Sir 
■, all was a cheerful, ruddy-faced George Williams, in his 84th 
young man named George year and a very sick man, paid 
Williams, son of a Somerset his last visit to the City to take 
farmer. He had come to London his leave of the London he loved, 
after serving his apprenticeship In the words of his biographer, 
to a Bridgwater draper, and had Sir Ernest Hodder-Williams, 
soon found himself appalled by "The slight, bent figure walked 
the terrible conditions of living down Paternoster Row. Men 
among v his fellow-workers—con- turned as they saw the firm, 
ditions all too common, alas, in strong white ’ face, its deep, 
those days of a barrack-like thoughtful lines more marked 
boarding-in of employees. than ever, the eves sunk under 

Challenge's by such a pressing the heavy, white brows. And 

need, George Williams had'felt thus he.passed out of sight of 

impelled to attempt sbme Chris- the business he had built and 

tian solution for the lamentable the scene of his labours for God 

state of affairs in his own house and for’Man—and turned Amen 

of business; and the meeting on Corner.” 

June 6, 1844, was the culmina- A few weeks later Sir George 
tion of the little gatherings he Williams died, and they laid him 
had arranged for Bible study to rest in the crypt of St Paul’s, 
and prayer in his own room. But Thus passed the old warrior 
what George Williams did not who had never ceased to fight 

know then, and could not even the good fight. But the Y M C A 

imagine, was that-that meeting which he had founded went on 

in an upper room was to make a with the good fight. The Gfeat 

world conquest! War set the seal on its service 

That is how the Young Men’s for mankind,' and it emerged 

Christian Association was born. from it stronger than ever. It 

Those were the humble begin- continued to maintain progress 

nings of an institution now year by year, and on January 

beloved, respected, and sought 1, 1939, there were 59 National 

after throughout the world—a Y M C A Movements, with a 

truly international youth move- membership of nearly two mil- 

ment. - lion. Now, once more, it is 

The Y M C A grew quickly, rendering invaluable, service to 
Within a few weeks of its found- the youth of the nations in arms 
ing it had settled in ampler head- —service that has the benedic- 
'quarters at Radley’S Hotel, Black- tion of Christians everywhere. - 
friars, and from the gatherings It has ever been the aim of the 
there, we are told, the members Y M C A to help Youth in the 
separated to their various places development of Christian charac- 
of business strengthened, and ter, and to give' practical help 
cheered for the difficult task of and counsel as well as spiritual 
keeping their flag flying in dor- guidance, recognising always 
mitory, shop, and warehouse. that a man must work and play 

Very soon that flag was flying —as well as pray. The devout 
on the Continent, in the George Williams and his helpers 
Dominions, in America. The Red were the shapers of those aims. 
Triangle might be perched on an They were the master builders; 
angle, but it was firmly supported and to that meeting of 12 men 
on all sides, and the first world in an upper room one hundred 
conference' was held in Paris in years ago youth owes more than 
1855, when'97 yoking men were it will ever know. 

China’s British-Born Statesman 


J ^ few years before the last war 
there' was a quiet student at 
the Law Society in London 
who . made many friends on 
account of his high intelligence 
and pleasing manners. Eugene 
Chen was his name, and the 
•other day the Japs announced 
that he had died in Shanghai. 

One of these friends has 
written to the CN of this gentle¬ 
voiced, articled clerk who used 
to talk politics in a Chancery 
Lane tea shop, passed his 
examinations, qualified as a 
solicitor, and went 'home for a 
while to Trinidad, where he was 
born. 

Chen was not wholly Chinese 
by race, being perhaps part 
Malay, with a strain of European 


blood. But he was a British 
subject, and when he first went 
to China in 1912, he could not 
speak a word of any Chinese 
tongue.' Nor did he learn much 
Chinese, not even’ when he 
became a Cabinet Minister. 
Yet in a surprisingly short time 
tie became Foreign Minister of 
the new Chinese Republic, and 
did great work for'his country. 

Eugene Chen by no means 
approved of the ways of Europe 
and America with China. But 
he was no friend of Japan, 
eitlier. As long ago as 1932 he 
predicted that Japan’s reason 
for annexing Manchuria was to 
prepare for the mastery of the 
Pacific and war with the United 
States. 


tunc 10/1944 



A Poet’s Wish 


Alone With the Stars • 

J-Jave you stood alone on some 
hilltop at midnight, when 
the great lamp of heaven is 
shining down on the silent earth, 
and the valley stretches out for 
miles and miles beneath your 
feet, and ri’ot a leaf is stirring, 
not a soul is moving, not a bird 
T is singing ? You were alone 
hvith the stars. 

Is anything so dramatic as 
that ? We marvel at the power 
of the kingdom of man, but we 
stand in awe at the solemn still¬ 
ness of the Kingdom of God. To 
stand alone in some great place, 
in some great hour, with all the 
world shut out save for the ever¬ 
lasting wonder of the stars, is to 
feel that silence on the earth in 
which there seems to come to us 
the voice of angels.. We hear 
the music of the spheres ; we 
hear a voice that seems to say. 
Be still, and know that I am God. . 

Arthur Alee 

GOD’S BOUNDLESS 
INFINITY 

Tn many forms we try 
To utter God’s infinity. 

But the boundless hath no form. 
And the Universal Friend 
Doth as far transcend 
An angel as a worm. 

The great Idea baffles wit. 
Language falters under it, 

It leaves the learned in the lurch; 
Nor art, nor power, nor toil can 
find 

The measure of the eternal Mind, 
Nor hymn, nor prayer, . nor 
church. Emerson 

The Perfect Companion 

Tiie Almighty, who gave the 
A dog to be the Companion of 
our pleasures and our toils, hath 
invested him with a nature noble 
and incapable of deceit. 

He forgets neither friend nor 
foe ; remembers with accuracy 
both benefit and - injury. He 
hath a share of man’s intelli¬ 
gence but no share of man’s 
falsehood. 

I£ou may bribe an assassin to 
slay a man, or a witness to take 
his life by false accusation, but 
you cannot make a dog tear his 
benefactor. He is the friend of 
man, save when man justly 
incurs his enmity. 

Sir Walter Scott 

A GARDEN OF JOY 

-The time shall come when 
earth shall be 

A garden of joy, from sea to sea. 
When.the slaughterous sword is 
drawn no more. 

And goodness exults from shore 
to shore. 

Toil, brothers, toil, till the world 
is free. 

Till Goodness shall hold high 
jubilee ! Thomas Cooper 

To Youth 

VToung people should reverence 
I their parents at home, 
strangers when abroad, and them¬ 
selves when alone. 

Demetrius Phalereiis 


TTuis only grant me, that my 
means may lie 

Too low for envy, for contempt 
too high. 

Some honour I would have, 

Not from great deeds, but good 
alone. 

The unknown are better than.ill 
known ; 

Rumour can ope the grave. 

Acquaintance I would have, but 
when’t depends 

Not on the number, but the 
choice of friends. 

Books should, not business, en¬ 
tertain. the light. 

And sleep, as undisturbdd as 
death, the night. 

My house a cottage, more 

Thanpalace, and should fitting be. 


For all 1 my use, not luxury'. 

My garden painted o’er 

With- nature’s hand, not art’s ; 
and pleasures yield, . 

'Horace might envy in his Sabine 
field. J 

Thus would I double my life’s 
fading s^ace. 

For he, that runs it well, twice 
runs his race. 

And in this true delight. 

These unbouglit sports, this 
happy state, 

I would not fear nor wish my 
fate. 

But boldly say each night. 

Tomorrow let my sun his beams 
display. 

Or in clouds hide them ; I have 
lived today. Abraham Cowley 


Overcome Evil With Good 


J et love be without dissimula¬ 
tion. Abhor that which is 
evil; cleave to that which is 
good. Be kindly affectioned one 
to another, with brotherly love, 
in honour preferring one another; 
not slothful in business, fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord ; re¬ 
joicing in hope; patient in 
tribulation ; continuing instant 
in prayer; distributing to the 
necessity of saints ; givch to 
hospitality. - , 

Bless them which persecute 
you : bless, and curse not. 

Rejoice with them that re¬ 
joice, and weep with them that 
weep. 

Be of the same mind one 
toward another. Mind not high 


things, but condescend to men 
of low estate. Be not wise in 
your own conceits. 

Recompense to no nian evil 
for evil. Provide things honest 
in the sight of all men. Ifi it be 
possible, live peaceably with all 
men. 

Dearly beloved, avenge not 
yourselves, but rather give place 
unto wrath, for it is written, 
Vengeance is mine, I will repay, 
saith the Lord. Therefore, if 
thine enemy hunger, feed him ; 
if he thirst, give him drink, for 
in so doing thou shalt heap coals 
of fire on his head. 

Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good. 

SI Paul 


Grasshopper and Cricket 


(Preen little vaulter on the 
VJ sunny grass, 

Catching your heart up at the 
feel @f June, 

Sole voice that’s heard amidst 
the lazy noon, 

When- even the bees lag at the 
summoning brass ;. 

And/ you, warm little house¬ 
keeper, who class 
With' those who think the can¬ 
dles come too soon. 

Loving the fire, and with-your 
tricksome tune 


Nick the glad silent moments as 
they pass; 

O sweet and tiny cousins, that 
belong, 

One to the fields,- the other to 
the hearth, 

Both have your sunshine ; both, 
though small, are strong 

At your clear hearts, and both 
seem give'n to earth 

Tossing in thoughtful ears this 
natural song. 

Indoors and out," summer and 
winter, mirth. Lcisli Hunt 



THIS ENGLAND 


Summer in the heart of Lakeland, 
at Langdale in Westmorland 
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The Home of the a feast of Britain’s Royal Star 


Forty-Niners 

By the CN Correspondent in America 

T'he rush for gold in America’s far west is now one of the 
t romantic stories of this great continent. It is always 
remembered when the name “ forty-niner ” is mentioned, 
for it was in 1849 that the great rush broke in all its volume. 


Music 


As the modem visitof comes 
into the city of Denver in Color¬ 
ado he sees the golden dome of 
the state capitol. It is covered 
with gold leaf . from the gold 
mines of Colorado. It is a 
symbol of x the romantic past 
when thousands of . men trekked 
westward, lured by the possi¬ 
bility of a quick fortune in the 
mountains of the Rockies. 

One of the old homes of the 
" forty-niners ” is Central City, 
some thirty miles from Denver 
into the mountains. Today we 
get there quickly in ‘ a bus or 
motor-car. The road Jeads 
steeply into the Black Hawk pass 
wdth the Clear Creek rushing 
down a brilliant green colour. 
The “ forty-niners ” had to trek 
out on foot from Deliver, carry¬ 
ing their belongings in a sack, 
together with the precious 
materials for digging and wash¬ 
ing gold. Many stout hearts and 
high hopes moved along this 
mountain road, and many re¬ 
turned bitterly disappointed. . 

Central City is now . a lonely 
deserted town. It is a ghost city. 
Its steep street is deep in mud as 
the snow and slush of the moun¬ 
tains rush down it. The houses 
built into the sides of the hills 
are unkempt and bedraggled. 
The famous Teller House, built 
.as a dwelling place for the 
miners before they established 
their own homes, is cold and for¬ 
lorn. In the long room where 
the miners gathered an old man 


sits in the cold to tell the visitor 
stories of the old days. There 
on the floorboards is the face of 
a w'oman painted by a miner- 
artist. 

Beside the painting is inscribed 
a poem, one verse of which 
carries the visitor back to those 
days of dreams and hopes w'hich 
always characterise the seekers 
after gold: 

I teas a painter—not one that 
daubed on bricks and wood, 
But an urtist, and for my age 
was rated pretty good. 

1 worked hard at my canvas, and 
was bidding fair to rise, 

For gradually I saw the star of 
fame before my eyes. 

The hopes of the artist in 
Central City went the same way 
as many other hopes. The city 
.stands cold and unlovely as a 
monument to the daring of man, 
and also a little pathetically to. 
his greed and selfishness. 

The Archbishop 
• Arrives 

Malta has had a bishop ever 
since ad 58, when St Paul was 
shipwrecked on the island and 
converted the Roman governor 
Publius. Now the Pope has raised 
the diocese to an archdiocese. 
Great festivities were -held in 
honour of the occasion, during 
which the first Archbishop, Mon- 
signor Michael Gonzi, rode to his 
cathedral on a white mare. 


BEDTIME CORNER 

The Tempting Letter 


J-sabel was busy in the 
garden when the postman 
passed and gave her the 
letters. 

One was from Aunt Lucy—- 
she' knew the writing. Of 
course it was about the little 
cousin who was coming to 
stay with them, so that- at 
last Isabel would have a play¬ 
mate; and she had never 
• wanted anything so much in 
her life. Now, here was the 
letter, and Mummie, to whom 
it was written, was away in 
town, and Isabel would have 
tcT wait till evening before 
she could know when her 
' cousin was coming. 

She would stick the letter 
up by the clock in the dining- 
. room and all day long it 
would tease her. “ Wouldn’t 
you like to open me?” it 
would say. “But you can’t. 
. It would be a dreadful thing 
to do.” 

That was in the morning. 
At teatime mother came 
home, and took up her letters. 

“Why, Isabel!” she cried. 
“Here is one from Aunt Lucy. 
How impatient you must have 
been all day to know what 
was inside.” And then she 
stopped and stared at the 
. envelope. 

“It’s very sticky,” she said. 
“It almost looks as if some¬ 
one haci opened it and stuck 
it down again." 


She looked up quickly and 
caught sight of Isabel’s face. 
“Oh, Isabel!” she exclaimed. 
“You didn’t do that, did 
you?” , 

Isabel choked back a sob. 
“No, Mummie! Indeed I 
didn’t! ” she cried. “ But I 
wanted to, badly, and while 



I was holding the envelope it 
came unstuck. It wouldn’t 
stick down again, so I 
gummed it in case you should 
think I had. ” 

“I’m glad my little girl 
didn’t do anything so wrong,” 
said Mummie. 

And so was Isabel. 


r J 1 HE Prcms are here again! On 
Saturday, June 10, the Royal 
Albert Hall opens its doors once 
more to all music-lovers eager to 
applaud Sir Henry Wood in his 
75th year, agog to Hear.—and to 
take part in—the 50th season of 
Promenade Concerts. 

It v/ill be a joyful and inspiring 
occasion, a happy prelude to a 
nine-week season during which 
three great orchestras—the 
London Philharmonic, the Lon¬ 
don Symphony, and the B B C 
Symphony—will give of their 
best under the batons of 
Sir Henry Wood, Basil Cameron, 
and Sir Adrian Boult. 

Eighteen New Works 

The Proms this year begin 
with a very popular programme 
which includes the rousing over¬ 
ture by Berlioz, Carnaval Ro- 
main, the haunting Valse Triste 
by Sibelius, and the essentially 
English work by Delius, On 
Hearing the First Cuckoo. They 
will, pursue their triumphant 
way and reach, the peaks on 
Friday, August 11, with Beet¬ 
hoven’s Ninth Symphony; and 
they will end on the following 
evening in the time-honoured, 
care-free way with Sir Henry 
Wood conducting his own Fan¬ 
tasia on British Sea Songs. 

During the run of the concerts 
most of .the great musicians-in 
England will appear, playing 
established and much-loved 
works of the great masters, and 
thereby laying their own gar¬ 
lands' at the feet of Sir Henry 
Wood. But because it is the 
jubilee of the Proms there will 
be more than usual interest 
this year in the new works, for 
no fewer than nine compositions 
will have their first performance, 
ahd nine others will have their 
first performance in this country. 

Tributes to Sir Henry. 

Among the British composers 
paying special tribute to Sir 
Henry. Wood's Jubilee Season' are 
Sir Granville Bantock (himself 
a Grand Old Man of Music) 
with Two Hebridean Sea Poems; 
Montague Phillips, with a well- 
timed overture. In Praise of My 
Country; Ian Whyte with Festi¬ 
val March; Vaughan Williams 
with Concerto for Oboe and 
String Orchestra; and Sir 
Arnold Bax, with Legend. 

But Art, like Science, knows 
no boundaries, and foreign com¬ 
posers are also sounding a fan¬ 
fare ’ in honour of Sir Henry 
Wood. Stravinsky’s offering is 
the first performance here of 
Four Norwegian Moods. From 
America comes Chorale for 
Orchestra, by Roy Harris; and 
from Russia the Eighth Sym¬ 
phony of Shostakovich, and 
a work by Prokofiev with the 
engaging title of A Toast to 
Stalin. There will be poignant 
interest, too, in Martinu’s Memo¬ 
rial to Lidice, whose tragedy is 
the very epitome of the Nazi 
threat to civilisation. 

Undoubtedly, .this Jubilee 
Season will be memorable. 
Picture the Royal Albert Hall 
decked for the occasion, the 
boxes gay with colour, the audi¬ 
ence on ' its toes, the orchestra 
tuning-up and eager to begin. 
Such is the stuff that men in 
exile dream on, that should make 
us,’ who are at home,.thankful' 
in our good fortune. Music is 
in the' air—let us away to it. 


’-There will Be no real night during the next few weeks, and the 
*■ presence of the Moon will still further prevent any darkness: 
being experienced. Therefore, writes the C N Astronomer, only 
the brighter fetars maybe observed,togetherwith Jupiterand Mars 
in the west. These will be seen to have come much closer together. 


^ ''0 v e r h e'a cf 


■’* COP CAftOU 


As soon as the twilight deepens 
there will be seen, high in the 
southern sky, the golden star 
Arcturus; while not far from 
overhead and to the north-west 
cf Arcturus will be found 
Britain’s Royal- Star, Cor Caroli 
or Charles's Heart. It is due 
south of the three stars compos¬ 
ing the Tail of Ursa Major, the 
Great Bear. This is more popu¬ 
larly known as the Handle of the 
Plough, and 
Cor Caroli is 
.of slightly 
less apparent 
brill iance. 

However, the 
star-map will 
make identifi¬ 
cation cer¬ 
tain. 

Cor Caroli 
is of particu¬ 
lar interest 
historically as 

well as astronomically, for, to¬ 
gether with two other faint 
stars, it cqnstitutes the tiny con¬ 
stellation symbolising the Heart 
of King Charles I of England, as 
the name Cor Caroli suggests. 
The star was adopted for this pur¬ 
pose when Charles II returned 
to England, attention being 
drawn to it because Sir Charles 
Scarborough averred that it 
shone with particular brilliance 
when Charles II landed at Dover 
on May 26, 1660, the star being 
at that time of the year almost 
overhead in the evening. 

Subsequently' the eminent 
astronomer Halley, of comet 
fame, secured an official status 
for this star as Cor Caroli. This 
has remained its popular name 
ever since; but astronomers also 
know it as Alpha Canum Vena- 
ticorum, that 'is Alpha of the 
Hunting Dogs, this constellation 
having been invented some 30 
, years afterwards by Hevelius to 
include a number of rather faint 
stars between the rear of Ursa 
Major and the herdsman Bcotes 
whose chief star is Arcturus, 
now such a very important 
feature. The little constellation 


of Cor Caroli still remained, how¬ 
ever, as a Heart surmounted by 
a Crown and a Cross, but sus¬ 
pended from the collar of one of 
the Hunting Dogs. 

Cor Caroli actually consists of 
two stars, the larger cne being 
of. a yellow hue and the other 
lilac in tint; these are comple- . 
mentary colours' frequently 
found in stars that constitute 
a double-sun system and which 
are known as binaries. But 
orbital motion of one round the 
ether, or other evidence that 
they are travelling in the same 
direction in space, together with 
a very similar parallax showing 
that they are at about the same 
distance.- from us, is usually re¬ 
quired to prove that two stars 
are actually a binary system and 
not merely two stars seen in the 
line-of-sight and possessing no 
physical connection. This does 
.not appear to be the case with 
Cor Caroli, although so far 
orbital motion of the smaller 
sun round -the larger has not 
been detected, a circumstance 
doubtless due to the orbit being 
so colossal that upwards of a 
century may be needed to per- ' 
celve the motion. 

So far apart do these 'two suns 
appear that a small telescope of 
only two inches aperture -will 
. show them separated.. Actually 
a vast space amounting to 
several times the diameter of 
Neptune’s orbit separates them, 
though at their enormous dis¬ 
tance from us, amounting to 
5,696,000 times farther than our 
Sun, they appear no farther 
apart than 20 seconds of arc. 
Their light takes about 90 years ’ 
to reach us, while the yellow 
and apparently central sun of 
the pair radiates nearly 50 times 
more light tpan does our Sun; 
the smaller lilac companion 
radiates only about five times 
more. As they are both speed¬ 
ing in the same direction in 
space, to the north-west, they 
doubtless represent all we can' 
see at present of a vast solar 
system. ' G. F. M. 


Before They Go Back 


^JhtE Norwegians are a truly 
democratic people who be¬ 
lieve in Freedom and Honour. 

In losing the one four years 
ago they added greatly to the 
other. When Hitler invaded 
their land with his mighty hosts 
this gallant little nation fought 
back for 62 days before being 
overwhelmed. But the fight was 
n.et over then. It has gone on 
ever since. Hitler soon found 
that he could not bend this stout¬ 
hearted people to his will, and 
Norway is not a happy place for 
the occupying Nazi troops. 

Four years ago this week King 
Haakon and his Government 
came to Britain and they soon 
began the task of building up a 
Navy, an Army, and an Air 
Force. There came to these 
islands, too, four million tons of 
fast, modern, merchant shipping 
manned by 30,000 seamen; and 
the part played by all these has 
been of inestimable value to the 
Allied cause. 

Now, after four long years, the 


Norwegians know that before 
long they will again have their 
own Government back in thVr 
country. But ■ before they go 
back itr is right that we should 
be reminded of Norway’s gallant 
struggle; and a pictorial record 
of her fight against Nazism, both 
inside and outside their country, 
has been published by. the 
Stationery Office on behalf of 
the Royal Norwegian Govern¬ 
ment. Before We Go Back is 
its title and it costs ninepence; . 
The tale it unfolds in words and 
pictures should make us proud 
to be an Ally of gallant Norway. 

A Benediction 

A young major in the British 
Army, whose duty took him 
recently oh board a landing-craft, 
found therein an inscription, said 
to have been placed ,ih its position 
by a young naval officer. It read: 

The Heavens-give safety to your . 
purposes, lead forth and bring you 
bade in happiness. ' 
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Combined Operations 

In his recent Lend-Lease Report to the U S Congress, President 
* Roosevelt revealed that in the first three months of this 
year the U S had sent to the Allies the record-breaking total 
of over £1000,000,000 worth of Lend-Lease aid. 

Mr Roosevelt began his state¬ 
ment with a vivid picture of 
what was about to take place in 
the battlefields far away. “The 
United Nations forces,” he an¬ 
nounced, “ are now about to 
strike new and mightier blows 
at Nazi-occupied Europe from 
offensive bases in the west, the 
south, and the east. 

“The fighting men of many 
■ nations " have been banded to¬ 
gether in combined operations. 

They are armed with the most 
powerful weapons that the com¬ 
bined resources and ingenuity of 
the United Nations can produce. 

They are ready to bring to bear 
their strength to continue the 
crushing progress against the 
Nazi and the German 
machine.” 

Mr Roosevelt went on to sur¬ 
vey . the whole field of both the 
lend-lease aid by the U S to the 
Allies and the reverse lend-lease 
aid by the Allies to the U S. The 
figures he gave were stupendous, 
the supplies provided ranging 
from the heaviest bomber to the 
minutest seed, tons of seed 
having been sent to Russia. 

In the first 60 days of this 
year, -wrote ' the President, 

America’s lend-lease aid included 
over 2100 planes, almost 2000 
tanks, and over 60,000 other 
military motor vehicles. 

Since the beginning of the 
lend-lease programme of March 
11, 1941, the U S have sent to 
their allies over 23,000 planes, 


over 23,000 tanks, and about 
550.000 other motor vehicles 
under lend-lease. But, of course. 
Great Britain, the sister 
Dominions, and India are provid¬ 
ing food .and materials to the 
U S overseas forces as reverse 
lend-lease. 

“All the experience and in¬ 
formation we have available,” 
wrote the President, “ indicate 
that, in proportion to their 
available resources, our principal 
allies are putting into this war 
fully as much as we are, includ¬ 
ing our lend-lease aid.” 

There is no way, of course, by 
which a statistical balance sheet 
of the contributions made by the 
various United Nations in the 
war - winning of the war can be 
drawn up. 

On this President Roosevelt 
reminded Congress of “the mil¬ 
lions who have given their lives 
in ' many lands, the homes 
destroyed, the sacrifices and 
courage—all these are vital and 
human factors which cannot be 
adequately measured, but are 
essential for ultimate victory 
along with planes, tanks, guns, 
and ships, and dollars, pounds, 
and roubles. 

“Britain,” he went on, “is a' 
war production arsenal of the 
United Nations, second only to 
the United States,” and he added 
that the aid now being given to 
the U S by the British Common¬ 
wealth was nearly £500,000,000 a 
year.” 


Bird Song Amid Battle 


m» R. P, De Luz has sent to 
The Times a dramatic story 
of the nightingale's song on the 
field of battle. He says that it- 
reminds him of a story he had 
from Maurice Ravel, the well- 
known composer. 

Ravel was in the front line at 
the height of the Verdun offen¬ 
sive, After a night of barrage 
and bitter fighting in the Bois 
Bourru a calm fell suddenly, and 
among the ravaged trees in the 
impressive silence of the dawn a 


warbler started to sing for her 
own joy the most moving fantasy. 

Ravel often recalled this song, 
which in no man’s land, above 
the horrors of war, claimed that 
there was always a world of 
beauty, a world of “caline 
volupte.” 

The composer intended 
introduce in the Tombeau 
Couperin a piece which he was 
to call La Fauvette Indifferente 
(The Unconcerned Warbler). 
This project was never realised. 
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Apologies to customers unable to 
obtain BASSETT'S—due to Zoning 


Chest was raurgh 

ghingWU* 


COll ; 


a dose of soothing 
* Pineate* Honey 
Cough Syrup brought 
. immediate - relief and 
restful sleep. 
‘Pineate’ Honey 
Cough Syrup eases 
chest, throat and 
lungs and breaks up 
stubborn phlegm. It 
is delicious to take. 
Only half a teaspoonful 
will check a cough im¬ 
mediately. Buy a 1/9 
bottle to-day. , (Price 
includes Purchase 
Tax). Good for child¬ 
ren too! Insist on 


HONEY 

COUGH-SYRUP 


SHORTHAND 


DUTTON ONE-WEEK SHORT¬ 
HAND is accepted by the Services 
and examining bodies. Learnt in 12 
2-horn* lessons. Semi 3d. Stamps for 
First Lesson. Write Dept. C.N.. 
92-3, Great Russell St., W.C.l. 




IN ONE WEEK 


The World as 
a Single* Unit 

Cir Stafford Cripps, the Minister 
1 of Aircraft Production, has 
recently called attention to the 
fact that the British Empire, the 
least-organised imperial grouping 
the world has ever seen, had suc¬ 
cessfully faced two world-shatter¬ 
ing wars and emerged stronger 
than ever before. Surely if any¬ 
thing could have broken up this 
group of pepples and nations, it 
would have been the dire ex¬ 
periences of 1940, when almost all 
the rest of the world thought that 
the end of Great Britain had 
come. It was, however, at that 
very moment that the Common¬ 
wealth and Empire rose to its 
greatest heights of solidarity. 

Sir Stafford reminded us how 
one revolution had been brought 
about by .the steamship and 
another by the aeroplane. A 
world-wide Commonwealth and 
Empire had been made possible 
by the steamship and the tele¬ 
graph. 

Would a World Commonwealth 
become possible? That was per¬ 
haps a somewhat Utopian con¬ 
cept, but it was in that direction 
we were moving. We must not 
think in terms of making our 
British Commonwealth and 
Empire a more exclusive and 
tightly - knit,'organisation isola¬ 
ting itself, but rather regard it as 
one co-operative unit in a great 
- co-operative whole. 

“We have reached a stage,” 
declared Sir Stafford, “ where it 
is possible to envisage the whole 
world as a single unit, for some 
purposes, at any rate.” 

Jerry-Building 

Doomed 

The welcome news is published 
that builders of houses have 
undertaken to make an. end of 
jerry-building. -It is said that 
one-half of the private builders, 
who will put up about 80 per cent 
of our houses, have agreed to 
accept certain standards, and to 
permit inspection of the con¬ 
struction in it's various stages. If 
their buildings are sound, they 
will receive a certificate from the 
National Housebuilders' Regis¬ 
tration Council, which has been 
approved by the Ministry of 
Health. 

This certificate will carry with 
it a guarantee to the purchaser 
that if anything goes - wrong 
within two years the builder will 
put it right. The Registration 
Council, it may be added, is a 
non-profit body working under 
licence of the Board <5f Trade, 
and including representatives of 
architects, surveyors, building 
societies, workmen, estate agents, 
occupiers, and others. 

Tandem-Wing Plane 

Mr George Miles, technical 
director and chief designer of 
Miles Aircraft Ltd, has designed 
a new tandem-winged aeroplane 
with the smaller, wing at the 
front, giving the impression that 
the aircraft is flying backwards. 

Two models of this type have 
been constructed for the purpose 
of tests. One is the Miles 35, a 
shipbome fighter in which the 
pilot’s view is unrestricted, and 
the wing span is smaller than in 
ordinary aircraft, two useful 
assets when landing a- plane on 
the limited deck space of an 
aircraft carrier. The other is 
the Miles. 3, a twin-engined 
, machine which could be used .as 
a bomber. 


Duffy and Beauty 

Throughout] the air attacks on this country the People’s Dis¬ 
pensary for Sick Animals has carried on its splendid work. 

A young reader of the C N has sent us this account of a visit 
to one of its hospitals. 

ffom oblivion. Anything from 
the tiniest kitten to a carthorse 
can be treated on this huge table. 


'yy HEN a bomb fell on a suburban 
house recently, five-year-old 
Duffy, the family dog, ran from 
his home, scared by the falling 
masonry and terrifying explosion. 
Time passed, but Duffy did not 
returrf. His mistress sat in a 
friend’s house anxiously waiting, 
and now and then people glanced 
from their front doors, their eyes 
searching for a sign of the dog 
they had learned to love. 

Seven hours, eight, nine, still no 
sign of Duffy, and then, some .ten 
hours later, he was found, breath¬ 
less and completely exhausted, by 
•a few sympathetic men"who had 
been walking the streets all night 
seeking the lost animal. “He will 
soon get better,” people said, until 
they looked at his feet. In the 
words of a bystanding policeman, 
Duffy had "“run his pads off.” 
Undoubtedly in terrible pain, 
Duffy was taken by a few men 
to their animal hospital — a 
P D S A sanatorium in East 
Anglia. 

Great Lqve For Animals 

A few days ago I visited the 
sanatorium and saw Duffy, to¬ 
gether with several other of his 
brother animals in a special dog 
ward-. He is getting better, due to 
the great c’are being taken by his 
keeper, a young woman whose 
love for dogs is unlimited. 

Everyone of the staff of the 
sanatorium has. the same great 
love for animals as Duffy!s new 
friend. They live for nothing 
else but the care of - our dumb 
IJriends. Night and day they 
work, in peace and war, saving 
life as famous surgeons do for 
humans. 

, The secretary who showed me 
over this large hospital and 
convalescent home, told me many 
interesting stories such as that of 
Duffy. 

There was the tale of the cat 
who, every time the alert sounded, 
awakened her deaf and blind 
mistress by jumping on the bed 
and pawing at the bedclothes; 
and the six-m6nth-old foxterrier 
who was badly burnt by a phos¬ 
phorus bomb. “Like any 
woman,” said the secretary, “the 
terri&r was inquisitive and smelt 
the bomb in curiosity, and so her 
nose is also burnt very badly.” 
Miss Terrier is in a very serious 
condition and her mistress is 
anxious about her. . \ 

In Memory of Romany 

Passing through the X-ray de¬ 
partment, I glanced at a plaque 
on the wall. It had only recently 
been erected and said, In memory 
of Romany of the BBC. 
“Romany was a great friend of 
the P D S A,” my companion mur¬ 
mured. Another plaque I noticed 
was in memory of Superintendent 
Lewis “who was shot while tend¬ 
ing animals at Jerusalem in 1939.” 

And so on to the rescue vans. 
These travelling surgeries have, 
since the beginning of the raids, 
been instrumental in saving over 
6000 animal lives. I climbed into 
one, which one winter travelled 
through a night and day to 
Cornwall, carrying men to rescue 
sheep trapped in a snow drift. 

A peep into the operating 
theatre. The table,, some seven 
feet square, is one of six in the 
whole of Europe. On it thousands 
of animals have been rescued 


Just opposite is Bill’s forge. 
Bill is a farrier. There are 
numerous shapes of horseshoes 
to be forged with skill, so as to 
relieve a horse of pain or to 
correct a twisted leg. Bill’s love 
for animals is not less great 
than that of the head surgeon. 
It is just that he is doing a 
different job. \ ' 

Suddenly around the corner 
came half‘a dozen young ladies 
attired in fresh -white uniforms. 

■ They were trainees, the young 
people who, in time to come, will 
constitute the staff of the sana¬ 
torium, and many others which, 
it is hoped, will be set up when 
peace is declared. There are no 
men in training—they are at the 
war. 

Just as I was leaving a small’ 
terrier skipped across the yard 
and stopped at my feet, wagging' 
its tail and looking up at me with 
twinkling eyes. A little patient, I 
thought, but _ he wasn’t. This 
small terrier, Beauty, has 
searched for hours among the 
ruins of blitzed houses, trying to 
find his brother animals who hat’e 
felt the weight of German bombs. 
I wondered if he realised what 
grand work he is doing—saving 
life. It is the endless work of the 
P D S A, and he is a member of 
the P D'S A. 


I*.. and the 

LIGHTS ; 

will come back" 

Have you ever thought that 
kiddies are growing up who have 
never seen a lighted street lamp ? 
It is a strange world that children 
are living in to-day, and yet they 
are thriving. 

' Milk of Magnesia ’ has done a 
good job in helping to keep the 
health standard of children high 
by correcting minor 
upsets of the 
digestion, so im¬ 
portant in the 
'growing-up’ 
period. 

By helping to safe¬ 
guard our children, 

'Milk of Magnesia’ 
is assisting in build- 
ingthesound health 
of the men and 
women of to- 


• Hi 


morrow. 



‘MILK OF MAGNESIA*, 

'Milk of Magnesia* Is the trade mark of 
Phillips' preparation of magnesia 
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Jaeko’s. Summer Slide 


The Children’s Newspaper, June 10, 1944 




C ATCHING sight of h is mother's big tray one day, Jacko had one of his 
bright ideas. “This will make a grand indoor toboggan,” he thought, 
and taking it to the top of the stairs he sat on it and went hurtling down. 
The din brought Mrs jacko into the hall and she quickly decided to give 
him a surprise. As Jacko came down the stairs again she opened the front 
door and with an extra push she sent him sliding down the garden steps. 
He landed with a bump on the lawn—a startled and much wiser Jacko. 


Believe It or Not 

1 [ow long have you lived in 
this village? asked the man 
from the city. 

“See that hill over there,” re¬ 
plied the' oldest inhabitant- 
“When I first came here that 
was simply a hole in the 
ground. ” 

MISS JUNE 

J-Jere’s the prettiest maid that 
ever I saw, 

With her dress tricked out with 
posies, ; . . ■ 

-With a dove at rest on her warm 
white breast, 

.And her little hands filled with 
, roses. 

What'is she humming? I know 
that tune. • '• 

Why-, of course, (how silly!), it’s 
little Miss June. : 

The Spinning Top 

heavy metal top will spin in 
water for only a very short 
time. In air it will spin for 
perhaps twenty minutes. In a 
vacuum it will spin for an hour. 
Abolish friction and resistance 
from air and it would spin for 
ever. 

THE TOUCAN 

iThis South American fruit-eat¬ 
ing bird has a brilliantly- 
coloured beak which, although 
so enormous, is quite thin and 
light. Toucans can be tamed, 
and make amusing pets. 


Nature News 

i^he edible or Roman snails 
found in the South, are 
hatching from eggs nearly as big 
as peas, laid in the earth. They 
form the largest of our land 
shells, almost two inches across. 

’ Goldfinches, jays, and magpies 
are fledged, while young jack¬ 
daws, too, leave their home- 
most likely built in sortie hollow 
oak which has first been filled 
with quantities of sticks to 
support the nest. 

There are flowers everywhere, 
new ones coming into bloom 
being .the handsome snapdragon, 
the rather uncommon Jacob’s 
ladder or Greek-valerian, the tall 
cow-parsnip, the wild farrot, and 
the dainty small scabious. 

. A MATTER OF HISTORY 

“ TJetty,” said the history mis¬ 
tress, “you heard me say 
that Mary followed Edward the 
Sixth. Do you know who 
followed Mary?” 

“Her little lamb,” replied 
Betty, absentmindedly. . 

A Fruit Salad 5 

JJere is a fruit salad which 
has been so well mixed, that 
even the names of the fruits of 
which it is made have become 
jumbled up. There are six Of 
them. Can you read what they 
are: 

GOARNE YHRERC 

ROSEBEGROY TERURNDARC 
RAYRERWtBTS LERMAD 

Aiisiver next tveek 



Family Recipe 
for Summer Colds 

Here is a medicine mothers have 
been using for years to stop those 
horrid Summer Colds getting a 
chance to develop. It's "so popular 
now that practically every chemist 
keeps it made up and ready for use. 

It’s known ‘as the "Panning’' 
recipe, and one dose of this Parmint 
Syrup will prove how good it is. 

It brings almost instant relief to 
trying coughs and sore throats, 
clears the head and makes you a veil* 
in no time. It's grand for kiddies 
loo. They like the Parmint flavour. 

Be wise. Get a bottle of Parmint 
Syrup from your chemist to-day 
and keep it handy. 1/5 the bottle 
including tax. 

NOTE.—If you want to make it up your¬ 
self ask for a 1 oz. bottle of the Parmint 
Concentrated Essences (price 3/1$). It is 
. even more economical that way. 


DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 



Thte Annual Appeal for 500,000 Half- 
Crowns for food for our family of 8,000 
boys and girls is now being made. 
Please help this National work for desti¬ 
tute children by sending a gift for food. 

l€>/~ 

will feed one child for lO days. 
Cheques, etc. (crossed!, payable ” Dr. 
Bernardo's Homes/' should be sent to 
8 Barnardo Hou's?, Stepney Causeway , 
London, E.l. .. 


NEXT TO NOTHING 

’THERE was an old lady of Bath 
I Who was really as thin as a 
lath. 

Folk said: A good dinner 
Her cook should put in her: 

We can’t see her come up the 
path! ' 

A Make-Do Mop 

^ very serviceable mop can-be 
made from an old broom¬ 
stick and several pairs of worn- 
out and discarded stockings. Re¬ 
move the feet, then rip each 
stocking down the side, from end 
to end and, placing the pieces 
side by side, sew.'the upper 
corner of each piece to the piece 
next to it. Then tack the sewn 
end of this collection of stock¬ 
ings to the broom handle about 
, two inches from the end, and 
twist a piece of copper wire 
tightly round the whole When 
the handle is reversed, the stock¬ 
ing strips hang down and the 
mop is ready for use. A smaller 
stick and smaller strips make a 
dish mop. 

Other Worlds 

Tn the evening Mars and Jupiter 
are .in the west. In. the 
morning no 
planets are 
visible. The, 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen at 
6 30 am on 
|- Sunday, June 11. 

A Test of Sharpness 

rpHERE is something common to 
each of the following three 
words. Can you spot what it is: 
CAB FED HIGH 

Answer next tveek 

Children’s Hour 

Here are details of the BBC, 
broadcasts for Wednesday, June 7, 
to Tuesday, June 13. 

Wednesday, 5.20 The Enchanted 
Ark, another Tovtown adventure, 
by S. G. Hulme Bearman. 

Thursday, 5.20 Change at 
Brussels for Waterloo, a glimpse 
of a famous ball, a great battle, 
and the man who won it, by 
Geoffrey Dsarmer. Production 
by John Keir Cross. 

Friday, 5.20 .The Talisman— 
Part 3, Sir Kenneth’s Disgrace. 

Saturday, '5.20 The Battersea 
Grammar School' Band, ' con¬ 
ductor Dr H. C. Hind; and scenes 
from Richard of Bordeaux, played 
by the boys and girls of Latymers 
School. ■ » 

Sunday, 5.20 Sir Thomas More, 
a play by Morna Stuart, produced 
by Josephine Plummer. 

Monday, 5.20 Stubbington 
Manor, by Elizabeth Gorell— 
Number 5, Companion’s Flight; 
followed by some favourite gramo¬ 
phone records, and A Tropical 
Hurricane, by Jack McLaren. 

, Tuesday, 5,30 For the Youngest 
Listeners—The Story of Ppok, by 
Pat Beauchamp Washington. This 
is the story of an. Airedale belong¬ 
ing to a captain of the Polish 
Highland Brigade who fought at 
Narvik and in France. Also the- 
BBC Scottish Orchestra, play¬ 
ing the Lyric Suite by Grieg. 


Crossword Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 Self-imposed 
punishment. 6 Church Army.* 7 One 
who imitates. 9 Substances fusible by 
heat. 11 Ventures. 14 A tapering: 
end. 15 Commonly called a flag. 16 A, 
dell. 17 Guided/ 18 Something'that 
puzzles. 19 Water surrounded by an 
atoll. 21 Not odd. 22 Myself, 23 Some¬ 
thing of impenetrable hardness. 

Reading Down. 1 Child's name for 
Father. 2 Appellations. 3 Mimics. 

-4. A snare. 5 , Crockery hampers. 
6 This mark indicates a soft C. 8 To 
slander.,, 10 A stroke. 12 A plain 
surface within boundaries. 13 Crested. 
16 A lady in an opera. 18 A metrical 
composition.' 20 Eggs. 22 Mountain.* 
Asterisks indicate abbreviations 
Answer next week. 
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JUNE 

Jx is not quite certain how June, 
■ the sixth month, got its name. 
Some people say the. month 
belongs to the goddess Juno and 
others to the famous Roman 
family of Junius. Juno was the 
wife of Jupiter, and rode in a 
chariot drawn by peacocks. 


Persistent 

“jg° w , Johnny, don’t ask any 
more questions tonight,” 
said father, losing patience with 
his very small son. “Remember, 
curiosity killed the cat.” 

Silence for a while, then; 
“'Dad, what did the cat want 
to know?” ■ - 


thk three mestardeehs 

foil an old enemy with a . . 




E very Tuesday, Mary (one or the 
Three Mustardeers) went to a’ 
dancing class, and Roger and 
Jim used to meet her as she left. 
To-day, however, when they went for 
her. Miss Bladely, the dancing mis¬ 
tress, told them Mary had gone to 
take a message for hay and invited 
them to come in and wait. 

She led them into, a small lounge, 
and withdrew. As the door closed 
behind them, an elderly man advanced 
towards them from the shadowy cor¬ 
ner of the room./ “Sit down, my 
friends, and let us talk.*’ And as the 
man waved them to the chairs, Jim' 
gulped. For the right hand of the 
man shqwed that, after alFthis time, 
the German master spy they had 
thought dead was active again—the 
Man with The Twisted Finger ! 

“ Roger, look out! It's that brute 
of a Nazi again,” shouted Jim. And 
Roger instantly recognised the familiar 
twisted finger of their old enemy. 
“There, there, don't get excited,” 
smiled Twisty. “And don't worry 
about the little girl—yet. She will be 
all right, provided you do what task. 
You remember, young man,” He went 
on,' turning to Roger, “ that your 
' UncJe interested himself recently in 
some Admiralty papers that the 
Fuehrer too was interested in. You, I 
understand, helped your Uncle in 
this. Ah, I see you remember. Well, 
I want you to help us this time. 
Ring your Uncle and ask fciim to 
meet you here—at once—alone. Will 
you ?, It's such a pity to sec your little 


girl hurt—but I could show her a 
clever little trick with a burning 

cigar!.You beast," hissed Roger.* 

“Where is-she?” “In the next 
room, fairly comfortable—up to now,” . 
answered Twisty. “ And just in case 
you make a mistake in your message 
to your Uncle, this little automatic 
with a nice silencer will keep an eye 
on you.” •* * 

Roger went to the 'phone, dialled, 
his Uncle's number, and when his 
Uncle answered, gave Twisty's message 
word for word. But as he replaced • 
the receiver, he slipped his little linger 
under the contact-bar, and turning to 
Twisty said, very loudly, “ But my 
Uncle won't come without police, if 
he's wise.” 

They sat down to wait,' Twisty 
watching them with his cold evil eyes. 
In about ten minutes they heard the 
noise of a car pulling up, then the 
ring of the fronhdoor bell. 

They heard the door opened, j 
and a scuffling noise. Then 1 
into the room burst Roger's 
uncle—followed by three police- , 
men. Twisty jumped to his j 
feet, swung his arm round 
Roger's throat from the back, 
and clasped the. boy closely K" \\ 
to him. “Do what you're 
told—or I'll shoot this boy,” vlx 
he.snarled to Roger*s\mcle. “Conic 
right into the room and go into 
that corner.” As the little party did 
so, he edged towards the door/with 
Roger as his cover, his automatic 
light l> pressed into Roger's buck. Reaching 
the hall, he filing Roger back inio the room, 
slammed the door and quickly locked it. 'The 
police soon succeeded in breaking through 
the door, but as they rushed to the front door, 
they heard their car start up and dash away. 
The driver of the police car lay on the ground, 
stunned. The car disappeared. “ That brute's 
like an cel,” sa»d Roger, rather crestfallen. " 
" Never mind,” said his Uncle, “ You saved 
me by that little trick of talking to him before . 
replacing the 'phone receiver. v l took the hint. 
And we’ve ail saved Mary.” " And what about 
the dancing teacher?” “Oh. she'll be kept 
under observation. The Nazis found she’d 
once been involved in a small criminal act 
and threatened to disclose it unless she helped 
them. Now she’s confessed, she-need never 
fear blackmail again.” 

Saw Jim : “ And that’s an end to that, as 
the man said when he left his cold in a Mustard 
bath." " 

THE MUSTARDEERS' OATH 
I We will have mu’s- , 
tard whenever we | 
j can get . it. It I 
makes good food taste 
better. It helps us to keep 
healthy and strong. 

We will have Mustard— 


Mustard 

Colnaairs Mustard 
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